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the possible effects. such a population shift will have on the 
achieveaen-t aotivation of children. It is reasoned the increased 
adult/child ratio could result in either of two possibilities: the 
greater attention paid to the individual child aight effect a greater 
sense ..of personal causation, leading to increased achieveaent 
Motivation; or, the greater adult/child ratio coul'd overwhelm the 
child, eventuating in a decreased sense of personal causation and/or 
Motivation. Based on these two possibilities, this paper discusses 
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and 70«s" hit the job Market. In thefirst scenario, it is assuaed 
that sociali!c'ation in a saall faaily increases achieVeient 
■otivation. fhese highly aotivated individuals will probably expect 
to acco apl is h great things in their eaployHerit. However, an analysis 
of the population trends indicates soveMent to apper level positions 
aay be retarded because of «a large cider age group. Therefore, one- 
Might expect these children to be a frustrated generation. .In the ' 
secQnd scenario, it is assuaed that socialitation in a saall faaily 
reduces acbieveaent. in this case^aotivation to excell and do well at 
a job eight be reduced. This latter situation sight lead to a acre 
peaceful coexistence between generations. (Author/JK) 
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i In an important sense, .scholars interested tn achiaevement related motives 

have characteristically been interested^in the role that social, cultural, ^ 

and contextual factors play in this regard. In their theorizing, they have 

stressed the sociocultural op/gins of such motives/ This focal interest has 
^ ' , * ^ 

followed three basic patterns^(cf. , Table 1), * * 

Table 1 about here * 

The seminal work of Bavi^ McClelland -certainly exhibited a concern for 
situation and context. " However; for the.'teost part, what came through^was the 
stress on socialization situations and contexts. The primary question was-^ow 
do situations create a certain kind of person wl^o may, in turn, act in one way 
or another with re'lgard to achievement. Collectively, the* acts, -of many achieving 
^ persons^ould Have pervasive, effects, in some cases changing whole societies ' 
(McClelland, 1961).- ^ . - . ^ 

Subsequent work by Atkinson (see for example, .Atkinson and Feather, 1966; 
Atkinson and Birch, 1970; Atkinson* and Raynor, 197.4, 1977) provided a formal^ 
place for the role of the situation in the deterfcthation ot Achievement motivation. 

While continuing to stress the importance of personality, Atkinson* s formuta 

' ■ (U . • • . ■ ^ ' ' 

' emphasized that it was the interactioft of persons with a situation that was 

critical. Among other t^hings, Atkinson* s formula spelled out how persons varying 

^ in achievement motivation would exhibit drastically different responses to 

• situations which present a "chaVlenge.^' Moreover, at a time when some within 

Paper presented at Annual Meeting of the Ame'r;ican Educational Research 
^Association (Toronto, Ontario, March 27-31, 1978) , 



^the edu^Tation^ Qommunity viewed positive reinforcement, reward, and the 
experience of success as the sine qua non '^n encouraging achieve^jnent (cf., 
Maehr,- 1968; Maehr and Sjogren, lSt71) Atkinson's risk model showed how.^the 

experience of succ^s could decrease as well as increase motivation — depending 

' , ' j ' ' ' ' ^ ' ' 

on the person. . ' . / 

• f 

I * ' • ' 

A third pattern of study has stressed the importance of the 'immediate 

\ ' ' ' ■ ' 

.cohtexr. While this pattern of study is certainly reflected in current* j:es€ar'6lu^ 

/ . 

ion the cognitive aspects of motivation (cf., for'example, Deci, 1975) it/ seems a 

' % * — ' • 

to have tak^n on spepial relevance* when one is ^concerned with cross-cultural 

manifestations of achievement motivation, (flaehr, 1974, in press- 

Maehr and Lysy, ixv, press)." ' ' <$ ) ^ ' 

Certainly, these different patterns of study are not' mutually exclusive in- * 

• * / 

any sense. There is good reason to employ all of fch6se strategje.s in our research 
(cf. Fyans, 1977). The point I wish to stress, however, is that^ wnile^ situation 
and context have figured pervasively in the study of achievement related motives, 

' ' ■ . / 

the 'focus has been on micro-analyses 'of achieving situations/'and contexts • Broad 
social, cultural, and contextual conditioos have not bfeen/qf p'rimary concern. ^ 
A« notable exception^ to this, of course, is* the w^rk of^David McClell^and, summarized 
in The Achieving Society (1961)> Perhaps it 1^/ tim^ to take a second look at 
culture and achievement motivation in the broad global sense. But instead 
of following a* culture-personality-society hyf^o thesis , I suggest that we turn 
McClelland on his head and consider a socle ty-personality-culture hypothesis 





* (cf., Table 2).. Wl^^^eas, McClelland ||jut stress on the person determining the 
natur/|,4of society, I wish to entertain the alternative notion, namely', thar % 
society determines t|ief naturevof the* persoti. Moreover, I wish to explore this 
relatively old ^notion l^n. d^slightly different way and thus suggest new perspectives 



^and emphases in. research on the socJociiltural origins of achievement motivation. 
Moving' to specifics, I propose that we consiidier the possible effects of one * 
particular aspept of societies:, the relative and ^changing proportions of children 

.youth and adults that compose the society. Conceivably, such demograpKic factors 
do have major 'effects on soyiial behavior, including achievement motivatiort. 
While the "achievinjg Society" may not , be solely determined by fertility and 
mortality rates, age proportions in a*S.ociety may well- prove to be important' 

" r 

factors. * ^ 

' . ^ ^ < / ^ 

1 Table 2 \h out here 

POPULATION SHIFTS AND BEHAVIOR . i 

Recent Changes in Population Proportions 

Anyone involved with education in the U.S. is unavoidably and, perhaps veyy 

^ * » it 

) ' • ; - 

personally, aware of shifting proportions of children, 'youth, and adults. Abrupt 

changes in the size of the youth population are dn in£eresting, and unusual, * 

feature of * the social landscape of the United States in the twentieth century. 

The rapid rise in birth and fertility rates, referred to as the "baby boom," 

produced an extremely rapid increase in the number of children and youth during ^ 

the years 1956-1976. Just as surely, the recent and very rapid decline ^in Kirth 

and fertility rates will produce an equally steep dejJJ.ne iix the. relative size.' 

of the youth population in the period between "1'976-1990 (cf ., Figures 1 and 2). . 

Figure 1 and 2 about here ' , ^ »' , ^ 

* . "* ' " . 

Such drastic changes in age 'proportions can hardly/ be igri6re<}.* And they 

have not been! -Granted th6 fact tha*t giving birth* is increasingly a-voluntary 

matter, it may well be that population shifts' will becojie a" regular , perhaps 

cyclical, phenomenon comparable to (forgive me!) the "hpg-cycle phen6meinon" 

3 4 

which is, a feature of agricultural economics. ' . ' , V 



r. 

While general attention has been paid to the drastic shift. in -age proportions 

of the^population, little -attention has been given to the psychosodial impact 

of these shifts. Yet, i't should be obvious that such shifts in ag^ proportions 

« • » ^ * '' 

/ * ' ' 

are likely to have an impact on social interaction patterns and therewith on 

the nature of persons and society. These shifts relate to changes in family size 

« 

and one can easily imagine ,that size of the family might well have some effect * 

on the way in^ which children are brought up, what they are given, and how, they 

are treated. These shifts probably. also affect the capacity^ effectiveness ^d, 

in some cases, the very existence of institutions which complement the family ' 

in the socialization task. 'Aside frt)m affecting socialization pattexK^^it is 

also likely that changes in age proportions will affect intra- and cross-generational 

* 

social interactions. When there are proportionally fewer adults to ypunger persons, 
it is perhaps , more likely that youths will create their own "youth culture," ^ 

Additionally, a smaller cohort of adults may readily develop suspi?cions about a 

/ • ' ' ' • 

large* and rapidly increasing youth cohort, especially as^\shifts in balances of , 

- / * " 

power become evident^ Thete are other possibilities well (cf., Egbert, Maehr, 

and Gienapp, Note 3)1 but .this isi isufficient to suggest the worth of coi^sidering ^ 

the possibility that Ropulati^ ^a^e shifts may have important effects on persons 

and society as a wholes 

The Social/Psychological Effecta of Such Changes 

Some preliminary attention has already been given to the social and psychological 

significance of these demographic shifts. For .gxample, .some scholars have 

associated.4|the increased numbers of youth in the 1960*s^ with the unuSual amount 

i ' - ' . 

of social an^ political activity during that period (cf«, for example, Coleman, 
1974).^ In this regard, Coleman introduced the concept of "abrupt quantitative 



discontinuity" between successive youth cohort groups and called attention to 
the problems of socialization that are likely .to occur when society suddenly 
finds itself blessed with a drastically increased number of children ani^ youth* 
Socializing, institutions are under-funded and under-staffed. There are fewer . 
adult^ socializing agents to go^ around. Tfie demands on parents are increased and 
the importance of each individual child may well be minimized. 

Egbert (Note 1) has recently reviewed these shifting population trends, 

stressing with Coleman that the drastically increased size of the youth group 

/ 

in the 60!*s probably was a significant factor in the "youth problems." that were ^ ' 

• exhibited during that period. However, E^ert has added a new dimension, to our 
, perspective here. That dimension involves a consideration of the effects on an 
"abrupt negative quantitative discontinuity": What happens- when the numbers of 
children and youth suddenly decrease? Since that situation is already upon us, 
it is hardfy »an irrelevant, questiorf* Indeed, it' is hardly impossible not to ask, ^ 
'what might the children being born in the late 60*s or 70*s (under ^negative 
discontinuity conditions: a relati?^r&iy small number of cohorts) be like as youth 
.in the 80*s.\ ' ' ^ 

Prelim'inary work by Egbert, Maehr, ^d Gienapp (Note^) has eventuated in a 
theoretical basis for ansiixering some of ifche^e qtiestions. An outline of the theory 
is in Appendix A. . ^ , > 

Skipping oyer the details of this theoretical, atid somewhat, speculative venture, • 
it may be noted that there are a number of implications as far as the nature *^nd 
quality of social interaction are concerned. In general, we might predict that 
the youth of the 80*s are* likely to be less peer-and group-oViented. Instead, of _ 
\ group inspired' and supported agression, for example', we might expect individualized 

^ V ■* . . ■ 

» agression. Thus £ang fights between yputjhs should decrease and suicide rates 
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» \ * ' ** ' \ ' *** . . \ 

should increase. ^ Going'beyond the simple observation that current worries about 

the cVime.rate will declbease due to demographic* shifts alone, Egbert, etf al. 

V"wou Id predict that the delinquency that can and will occur will increasingly 

.'be done by individuals working alone* rather than by groups working collectively* 

Moving beyond 'sucji general social effects of demographic shifts, I want to 

consider', more specifically, some possible implications of ^populfetion' shifts as 

far as achievement^ patterns are concerned. • > , 

PIIOJECTED EFFECTS OF POPULATION SHIFTS ON 
/ *^ ACHIEVmENT MOTIVATION 

There is at least a preliminarif basis for believing that population shifts 

may have an overall effect on achieving patterns in a society, ifi the work of 

Zajpnc (1975; Z^jonc andCMarkos, 1974; Markos and Zajonc, .1977) . Since this \^rk 

is rather generally known (thought not: always fully acc^epted)^, I need otti/ ' 

summarize ifbri Essentially, Zajonc has argued (and, I think, Remonstrated 

to a substantial degree) *that the decline in aptitudje* test sjcores is a function 

qf family size. The larger the size of* the family, the lower ai!^ aptitude scores 

likely to be. Thusv in periods when, larger families are in vogue we ca\i expect 

* * 

this to eventuate in va general lowering of achieving patterns; culminating* in 
this case partic^arly in generally low^r college aptitude scores. In explaining 
this.correlatipn, Zajonc has stressed likely variation in the* cognitiv^ eprich- 



ment ^f the socializing environment, particularly in the varying intellectual 

•experience and teaching processes that probably chAractferize smaller^ and larger 

• ' " I / 

family unit;s. . ^ - ^ . 

With tro'fessqr Atkinson; I would ask whetiher^* motivational factors might be 
involved as well.' Howev^l/, my line of reasonii^g takes a sligh|:ly different • 
tack, although 'ma^be not an altogether , alien one. Briefly, I would like to 
propose the possibility that population ^hifts, both as they affect social^ 



ization patterns and as. they create diffexenf s.ocie'tal -and' cultural contexts *J 

.for achievertent could well affect achievement motivation. * • ' 

^ ' ' .}'''' ■ ' ' ' ' ^ 

Early Socialization Experienp^s (SociefY_r-4 Personality) 

^iearly, the children born in this period of reduced birth- rate will be 

rkised in socialization units where the adult/child ratio wi-11 be greater. If 



one reasons with Elbert and his colleagues (Egbert and Kluender, 1977; Egbert, 
1978; Egbert, Maehr, an4 Gienapp, 1978) that this will also eventuate in greater 
(adult) attention paid to the individual child, this might have motivational as \ 
^ ^ well ^s ^(^gnitive and general achievement ef filets; On a priori grounds one 

< might surmise that the increased adult/child ratio could eventiiate in either of 

V- • • 

two pos^ibilitiefe. On the one hand, the greater attention paid to .the^ndividu^ 
^ .child -might effect a greater sense of personal worth and perhaps also a greater 

> sense o^ p ersonal' causation (de Charms, 1968^ 1976) leading to" an. increased ^ 
• ^ orientation to^fard achievement. Alternatively, we could speculate about the 
possibility- that the greater adult/child ratio could overwhelm the child, 
eventuating in decreased sertse of personal' causation and/or achievement motivation. 
Not surprisingly, the achievement motivation literature to^this point *has 
^ not dwelt excessively on the effects of 'size-determined socialization patterns ' 
on achievement mo tivat ion • .There are, however Scattered pieces here and there 
in. the literature which may move this discussion one small .step beyond speculation 
toward a credible hypothesis, one worfh puttin-g to the test. For example, 
Roffen (1961) presented a line of reasoning ntft unlike that presented here in 
conducting .one of the early (and'one of the few!) studies on the effects of 
family size on achievement motivation development. Briefly, Rosen argued that 
^ the large family is more likely t& value responsibility ^ conformity, and obedience 

over individual achievement. The demands of handling a larger group tends to 
require this* While children raised in a larger family are' perhaps expected' to - 

^ . . \ ■• . . . 
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be more self-reliant, this is likely to «be in afeas of basic care-taking and 
not i^ areaswKere cl^ar standards^ of excellence *are readily and repeatedly 
brought to bear. Thus one might surmise that the child brougl\t up in a larger o° 

• - • ' f , ' ' ' ' V 

familj^is n^ so likely to be presented with a sequence of appropriate challenges,] 

at least in those areas'valued by 'adult caretakers. ' Rosen's results iiWicated' 

an overall positive relationship between size of family 'and nAch, even w]jen SE5 

was controlled. But a clos.er look at the data revealed that this relationship 

might* depend somewhat on social class. It was in the c^age of middle class 

(Hollingshed III and IV^ subjects that the relationship wa^^most clearly evident, 

with some signif^icant reversal's in the case of upp&r and lower ^^c^ass subjects. 

Thus, the results were somewhat more complex t4ian' one might wish in making a . ^ 

clear case for the hypothesis that the social dynamics that are likely to be 

associated -with smaller families will likely lead to higher achievement , ^ 

motivation.' . a' '* 

There is, then, some reason to believe that appropriate , evidence can be 

obtained aod some evidence to indicate that theUarget ^idult/child ratio in 

families may f aqilitate the development^ of achievement motivation. But clearly 

the issue ihust be ptirsued further, looking also at how .the varying adult/child 

'ratio in o^her socializing institutions may affect the development of achieving 

* 

orientations. ' . , ' * ^ . 

\^en the "Chiidren of the 60's and70's"Hit the job Market (PersonalitygdbSociety) 

> 

' Assuming that small fam^ies raise children to have a greater sense of their 
own importance, to have a greater sense, of their own self worth, and possibly, 
a greater orientation toward achievement~or even assuming tj^t.such is not the . 
case— it is 'interesting and important to consider -what might ensue. 
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Here 1 would callrattentlon to one critical- situation whiqh the "dhildren 
.of the 6b's ^nd 70's"will probably face. /These children who wiire and are born ^ 
into ^nd raised by small families, wife enter a job market wh^jre entry- level jobs 
are likely to be readily available (th^iT cohort group will ba smally and we;^ assiime 
tha^: societal needs will remain relatively, constat) • On,e tid|ght expect that^eit 
initial experience with the j^^b market should be. a succei4sjfu|i on^; herewith, 
also raising their level of career* lispiration, Hol^ever, onJImay note that, ^ 

considering popula^tion proportions alone, upward mobility mdif proye 'difficult 

^ •• ^ • * \ \ * ' ^ * 

(the coh'ort groups produced by the "baby boom" would presumably dominate upper 

level positions). The question become^— what is likely to happen under such 

conditions? First, what will happen will depend significantly on the kinds of 

* persons we will have. Thud, the study ^of the (personality^ effects of being 

ireared in small families is a critical atep in making rea^6nable projections* 

^ • I • ' 

Of equal importance, is how various personality types are OLikely to relate to 

V', * . ■ . ' -I J ' ■ " • . 

\ Uack of upward mobility or career progression. In pieqin^ together answers to 
\ ' * '' 

\t;hese two questions one can imagine at' least two scenai^idis: 

. ' * ' . f ' • ' 

\ ' 1).. Assuming that socialization in small ^ family ujiit 3 incre^ases achievement 



motivation, one might expect^ the "children of' thje 60*s and 70's'" to be a 

frustrated generation. Given an age cohort composed of individuals who 

« i' ' I ^ 

tend to have a strtSng s^nse^f their own imp(j)r^:ance, of their own self 
work and possibly high achiev^ient motivation, they will probably 



expect to accoiftplish great things. Addition|aliy,| tlyis expectation would 
presumably ^e reinforced by^ their initial jdb/ca^eer experiences* 
But an analysis of 'population trendy indicatesj ^at movement to upper 
level positions be severely retarded (rec^*l| that the immediately 



^ older age group is y.^i^8^ presumably It ^fwiijl | 



dominate "upper level 



^ -positions, perhaps for even. a longer perio(i ^|iaii current age-associated 
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promotion and retirement practices allow). mi^t happen under such 
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conditions' is difficult to surmise.. Son^ might argue that a rebellion 
Igaifist the establishment would occur. , However, oyr line of reasoning 
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suggests a slightly different possibilit/. As indicated earlier, this * 
• cohort is not likely to band together as a group and lash out at the' 
external factors that are the source^of their distress. ^As individukls 
they could acquire and may retain the belief that they personally are * 
not the cause of such failure in achieving and blame the situation., 
As a result, it would be reasonable for them to direct t^ieir orientation 
in QtKer areas. For the individuals involved, that is a hopeful possibility 
but it may be^pf small comfort to tfiose^who look for continued economic j 
industrial and technological growth, ^ , ' -\ — 

2) Thfe second scenario ds perhaps less optimistic. Assuming that socialization 

-J ' r / 

in small units has the opposite effect; that is to say, that it tends 

A . ^ ' A*' - 

to ovewhelm the individual and ther^itK* reduce his/her sense or 

*» * 

ability and competence, giwing him/her a sense of powerlessness. This 
\ scenario — eVen more than the first--promises a peaceful coexistence 
between generations. "Bb^ peace may well have been won at a high price. 
Motivation to excel, exhibit excellence, ap4 do well not only at a job 
or in a career but at anything might be severely reduced for, a generation 
or so. 

^ - ^ \ 

tJftLte frankly, I believe that thfe first scenario is ..the more credible, 

r 

perhaps because I like it better. But the point that pervades both scenarios 
is that motivation and achievement patterns, as we know them, may be drastically 
changed by population trends. Indeed, the wHole contfept of achievAent 'may have 
tQ he adjusted, if not redefined. That, of course, 'is the* point I wish to stress..*" 



And where do we go from here? * ^ 

' ^ ' ■ i' 

^ Tffis leads me to the crucial points of this exercise in crystal ball gazing. ™ 
*I hafe suggested some^ drastic and perhaps dire consequences of the demographic 
shifts that are now evident. I have done this primarily to highlight the possible 
importance of population proportion shifts on interpersonal' behavior, ^particularly 
achieving behavior. I am not particuarly interested in waiting five to ten .years to 
check oh the validity of any o^ these predictions — especially -since I hope that 
the mere attention to them may prevent their occurrence. The point is that it 
may not only^be theoretically interesting but also of practical significance* to 
observe population shifts when and wherever they bccur. Moreover, learning - 
something about the effects of population on social' psychological behavior mayt 
be increasingly useful, in the world in which we live. One should>not*e in this 
connection that draatplc Uirth rat^ changes 'such as 'have been experienced in the 
U.S. are likely to be e^^perienced by Various developing countries^ in the near » • 

. \ \ : , 

future. Moret)ver, there Is also the possibility that birth rate changes may 

. f . 

become a cyclical pattern, as I implied earlier. Wfe are not merely dealing ^ 
with the prediction of a one time phenomer^pn. " The Spcietal experiences pf 
quantitative "discontinuities in various youth cohort groups may occur repeatedly. 
Rven if they did not, the scholar in mei^ould still"^ argue that there are benefits 
in simply establishing relationships and. organizing diverse data- into meaningful 
interpretation. 

Fi-nally, one maynote that by atter^ing to such over-arching global issiies, 
priority is given to areas of research on a(]hievement that have'been less than 
thoroughly studied. The effects of varying size of socializing unit deserves 
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our interest. What effect does ^ft^reasing the advKlt/child ratio have — on 
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'/.behavior in general as well as on achievement motivation in particular?- Are 
any effects of family adult/child ratio trends neutralized by possible counter 
tfends, such as placing childrep in day care settings? , These are examples of' 
the kinds of questions that this' inquiry ^ould prompt,* At the very least, ^ 
looftitng into the future as we have', podnt^ up how little we know about the 
socialization of achieving orientations^ about the role^^of socializing institutions 
and socializing situations: what are their enduring effects and ultiiriktfe ^ 
implication for society? Perhaps also this exercize has suggested that those of 
us interested in achievement motivation could, if we put our minds to, it., say 
something significant to those who Cannot avoid predicting, planning for and |\ 
deciding about the future: goverpinent planners and poMcy makers. - 
/ ^ .CONCLUSION - ' 

In this paper I .have moved rapidly, and some would say {precipitously, from , 
a micro- 'to a macro-analysis of achieving contexts. This is not jpo sugges^^vth^t 
all the impomant questions about the influence of immediately^ present" contextual 
factors have IjeSi answered. Far fi:pm it. Nor does it mean that greater^ priority 
sfepuld necessarily te given'*^to siich macro analyses. The point -is that the 
experience of drastic changes tti population proportions, demands the attention of 
a wide "variety of scholars, including those interested in achieving beljavior. 
It is easy ehough to be scared off by the qpmplexlties that are Inevitably 
encountered and quiver at the lack of^ard experimental data. Bwt I sug*gest that^ 
our micro analys es^can profitably be married to-; macro concerns a&d I siibiidLt that 
there *is a point and purpose in asking questions '"which lead 'in tjiis direction* 
Indeed^ this roayveli become the cutting edge of research on '^social, cultural, ^ 
and contextual' influences on achievement motivation* behavior." 
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' * - . Footnotes 

^h^is is an initial version of a paper to be presented in conjunction with an 
AERA symposium entitled '"Recent Trends in Achievement Motivation Theory and. 
Research." What will^ie sa'id wi^ll likely diverge from this printed text and 
subsjequ^nt printed editions will likely- vary even more. The author ±i especially 
indebted to Robert L. -Egbert, John Gienapp^ John Nicholls, and Connie Walker^ 

The author*s full address is: Institute for Child Behavior and Development, 
University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaigp, 51 Gerty, Dri-ve, Champaign, Illinois, 

61820. 
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'a. 



This? idea was suggested to the adthor by Professor James Coleman/in a 

k 

personal, conversation, but he should not be blamed for its current form. 

4 • I 

Note, however, that these demographic shifts are occurring at different 
rates, in various social groups. For example, birth patterns in blacks are not 
the'*same as whites (of. Preston, 1976) and this implies interesting fluctuations 
in delinquency patterns across various social groups. 

It may be noted, for example, apparently did not figure strongly 



in the final conclusions of the Advisory Panel on the Scholastic Altitude 
Test Score Decli ne, (1977). 

^Associated with such study, of course, must be parallel work on the complementary 
or counter effects o^ other socializatibn units. In particular, attention mu^t' 

/ 

be given .tc^ tW possibility that increased use of "day care facilities" may modify 
the effects of being born into small family settings. 
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,. Basic Pattern, iono^'., K tSe Study.of A^SleveJanfM^tiyatlon Behavior 



.l|cin.TU^ —-^ PEKSONAIITVCSITOATION).--^ ,CHI„ MOTIVAIIOK BE»AVIOR^ 
E=«»LE: McCUna.. McCleUan. -an. 

.1" 

2.1 CULTURE ^ 



3. 



_ ^^^^soNALiiy smAi-ioN -^:-> achieWt motivation-bWor^ ♦ 

EXAMPLE: Atkinson (1957; Atkinson and 'Feather, 1967. Atkln.nn p " ' 

* 1967, Atlclnspn alid Raynor, 197>; Atkinson anS Raynor, 1977) 
Hill t 1972; 1977.) . . •* ^ 

c ' EXAMPLE: It is difflcuH- t« ,,-f^ ' ' " 

see also Spanner ayd EaaS^Ln' iS pJa^s)^ '°. "'^^ '"'^^.-k. In Preas. ci , 



' p"a^'Mi-H:a^ar'^^"^^ --ias. Hence. '..Cnltur. ia appropriate:. .• 

a TH. tar^noio., and otSer^pact. tUs diasra. are aet .ort. .re .o«, a.aa.era Ce...">.eHr ] .U,. 
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Table 2 



Comparison b'f McClelland' s and the Present Hypothesis on Culture, Personality and Society 



McClelland' s Culture ?- Personality - Society Hypothesis: 

■ 1 > ^-i I pERSONkuTY 



CULTURE 



Fid eo logy of the 
' "Protestant Ethic 



.c"J' 




Achievements-oriented^ 
Child* rearing Practiies; 
Independence and ajchieve^ 
ment training 



SOCIETY' S« "CHARACTER' 



The Existence ^of ^ 
Achievement motivated 
persons iri leadership 
-positions • 



Present Society - Personality - Culture Hypothesis: 

-> 



SOCIETY 



PERSONALITY 



jpopulation ShiftsJ 




CULTURE 



^[socialization Practice | ^|The existence-in aggregate 

. [Achievement/Career Experience] Achieving Orientations^ 



/ 



\ 



Note: ' For stylistic reasons, the terms "culture", "personality", and "society" are stretched a bit. 
■ Nevertheieae^he essential ^points of 'the diagram should be elear.. 
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Figure 1. U.S. fertility rate in fcWo-year inter.vQls W 10-1972 

(Vital statistics of U.S., ^73. Af'tei? .Egbert /Maehr, 
and Gienapp> Note 3). 
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Figure 2. Number *of. eighteen to twenty-year olds in U.S. population 1910-1988 

(E^<^mat*ed from 1970 census -of population. After Egbert, Ma^hr, 
and Gienapp, Note 3). 
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APPEMDIX 'A 



An Outline xpf a Theory of the Psychosocial Effe^^sj 0|f Population Shifts 
(After Egbert, 1978; Egbert and Kluender, 1^77/ iiiyd (Egbert, Maehr, and 
Gienapp^ 1978) 

Maj or Hypothesis ; ,When major quantitative djLsconkinuity exists be- 
tween successive cohorts of youth, substantial chaiiges will result in 

!' • ^ ' 

) ^ I 

the pattern^ df interaction within the cohorts /and, between the youth 

cohorts and the balance of the population. i , ' . ' " 

Ma i or ^s s ump ti,6n g ' | , 

r / > ; 

1., .A society's institutions—their personnel, their facilities, their 
method^ of operation, their notms, traditions, and attitudes — 
are or^^f\^^ed to accommodate a given /si2^4 of clientele. "Wl^n the 
^ numbers clientele change, institutions dust also change. In a 
period o*^ ifapidly increasing or ragidly/ decreasing numbers^ of 
client^|.e, unusual stresses are placel'^n institutions to meet the 
change |in*numbers of those who require ^services. Thus, this necessity^ 
for chjijige reduces the efficiency of a/ society's institutions to 
provid ^"neeijed services. ^ 




V 

A. Institutions oriented toward serving a clientele whose numbers 
am inqreasing or decreasing at a stable rate provide an excep- 
tijc;^ to fixed population insCittitions. Thus, for institutions 
adaptable to change, it ds the /change in the rate of increase 
or -decrease which places them kx^ conditions of stress. 

Within^ given society, most indi-^i^duals have established norms for 
behaviors^ b as edpn a giveh mixture or proportion of .various age groupings. 
When :he' age irifx is altered through sharp increases or decreases in a 
given! a^)^*' grouping, different no^ms and behaviors becoi^e necessary for 
all ohe/population. Some individuals may n6t adjust a^ ^^sily and 
become;.(|bn fused or feel threateneil. These individuals may likely respond 
with/b^jb^viors consistent with these feelings. 



3. 



WitHih a, given society, a subtle balance of* power exists between various 
age/grptjps and is related to the' size, earning and buying power, and 
social traditions of each group. Thus, significant increases or 
dearkd^ks in the size of any age ^foup can result in a change in the 
balance of power. -When the change in' size of any one age ^roup is rapid, 
the jshift of power can also be fast and ^an pose a- significant threat 
to thfe power held by groups who are declining in size. ' 



4. ^^h^r^ 



there is a rapid increai^e in the numbers of a given age group and 
a irdsu^tant shift in power t/o that' group, there^is a corresponding 
teicert^y for members of the /group increasing in size to behave more 

lesiyely. as a group and t/o accept less responsibility for individual 
action^. Conversely, when/ a relative decrease .'in the size of a given 
group shifts power to oth^r groups, there is a tendency for an Increase 
in ind|.Vidual actions and/assumption of greater individual responsibility 
by gtouj) members. . / * . 
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5. As child-ren and youth are consumer's rather than producers, an increase 
or decrease in the numbers of such persons will require a cor5.esponding 
increase or decrease in, the burden of producers in a society* The more 
rapid the increase^ or decrease in the size of the youth ,age group, the 
more stress placed on adaption by producers.- 

6. A change in the size pf^any age^roup results' in greater or less atten- 
tion paid to that group by the balance of the population. For example,^ ^ 
TV advertisers may adjust their campaigns to serve the largfer purchasing 
group* Greater* or lesser attention is also refelcted in emphasis in 
legislation, institutional programming, and other cultural phenomena* 

7. A change in the ,size of fa^iily groups, results in the increase or de- 
'crease in the^size of a proportj^on the population. Ti\e role of 
the family as a primary unit '^res pons ible for socialization changes 
as jPamilial size increases or decreases. As family size increases, 

/ the financial and social psychological stress increases on the adult 
members.* v 

8. Every society 'usually is characterized by a certain ^mount of inertia 
whfch provides stability and order. This inertia -restricts the ability 
of a ^oci-ety's institutions to respond quickly or reallocate resources 
to meet abrupt changes in the si^e of an age group* Thus, institutions'^ 
primarily responsible fox? serving youth will be relatively underfunded 
in a period of^ positive quantitative discontinuity and overfunded during 
a period of negative quantitative discontinuity* 

Major Corollaries 

1. Thd early years of a quantitatively discontinuous trend in youth. cohorts 
will show evidence of the most pronounced level of distress between youth 
and the balance of society. ^ 

^ . r 

2* In the absence of major quantitative discontinuity between successive 
youth cohorts, substantial social distrubances reflecting distress be- 
tween youth and society will not occur. 

3. In the beginning phase of positive discontinuity (rapid increaae in the 
size of youth cohort) there will be greater evidence of groupfc^riented 
social disturbances, and more socially unacceptable behaviors R the form 

of increased youth crime and delinquency* ^ 

4. In the beginning phases of negative discontinuity (rapid ^ecrease in size 
of youth cohort) there will be greater expression of individuality, 
greater evidence of social concerns, and greater evidence of , frustration 
and anger directed toward the self resulting in greater rates of suicide, 
anxiety, and depression* 

5. InitiaHy, society will react with fear and concern to major positive 
•q^uantitative discontinuity In youth cohorts. 

6* Society will eventually respond to major positive quantative discon= 

tinuity in- the size, of the youth cohort with, constructive social legislation* 



n 



?• During periods of major negative quantitative discontinuity in the 
size bf the youth cohort, soSlety will usually respond eith disin- 
terest toward yooth as a group, 

■ 

major nej 



8. Durii^g periods of 
size of the youth 
of individual opportunity** 



ne'gative quantitative discontinuity In the 
size of the youth cohort, ^sfaciety will attempt to increase the quality 
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